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GAIIGTNG HIGH PHRFORMANCR 
How tn NAHP to check pro gress on the National Education Goals 
The report of the NAEP Technical Subgroup for the Nati onal Education Goals Panel 



Like a racing team working through the night to prepare their formula one car, the 
National Education Goals Panel is bent on high performance, not basic transportation. Hiat is 
the meaning of the National Education Goals. Now the Panel must pick the right package of 
gauges to measure performance so that we can act when we need to. There will have to be 
more than one gauge: some can be adapted from what we have in hand, and others have to be 
invented. 

Our immediate starting point was the report of the National Education Goals Panel 
Resource Group on Student Adiievement (Goal 3) which pointed to the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) as the best available data for monitoring progress toward the 
national goals. We concur in this judgment. As the bibUogiaphical notes indicatCi our 
discussions also rest on much earlier analysis. Our charge was "to develop recommendations 
for monitoring progress toward the National Education goals using the National Assessment 
of Education^ Progress. We were to "produce a report that outlines an interim and long- 
term data collection plan>" including: 

« alignment of NAEP frameworks and test objectives to national content standards 

. reporting at the national and state levels 

. quality and breadth of items and tasks in each subject matter area 
. subject matter areas and grade levels to be assessed 
. establishment of achievement levels 
. use of performance assessment tasks 
. periodicity of the assessment 

. measures of other relevant variables such as instructional practices 

This paper appears amid a complex discussion about change in education, and about 
measuring performance at local, state and national levels. Multiple choice testing is pervasive 
in the schools, and Chapter 1 is one of the factors that keeps it going, although discussions 
about the reauthorization of Chapter 1 arc building support for a change to other forms of 
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assessment. Many educators would welcome an alternative because they don't believe that 
multiple choice-tests measure what is important for students to know and be able to do. 

Several states are committed to building new performance based approaches to 
assessment, and teachers are part of the design teams. A large consortium, the New 
Standards Project, proposes a national system of examinations stressing portfolios, 
performances and projects. The Council of Chief State School Officers is also organizing 
states into consortia to create assessments connected to national standards. The first state by 
state comparisons on mathematics are in hand from the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, and a second report is on the way. The National Goals Panel has released the first 
national report card on the goals, and many states and local communities have their own 
report cards. The Panel worked with the Congress to create the National Council on 
Education Standards and Testing and the Council's recent report is a thoughtfiil guide 
through the complex policy issues concerning national assessment and standards. The 
President set a challenging timetable for a national examination system, which has induced 
many to think about how much can be done how fast. 

This discussion will continue until the nation reaches consensus on the need for a set 
of high performance standards, a way to create and maintain them, a connected strategy for 
measuring and reporting performance in relation to those standards at local, state and national 
levels, and a robust strategy to use what we learn to boost performance. Our contribution to 
that debate concerns a piece of the emerging system, which is NAEP. 



Whftrc does NARP fit? 

NAEP is one part of a comprehensive assessment system that is evolving. Other parts 
will include local and state assessments, international comparisons, and explicit links between 
assessments, curriculum, new teaching practices, and professional development. The 
coimecting link in all of this will be national content standards that are high and that have 
wide support. 

Our views on NAEP's place in this can be stated briefly at the outset. NAEP should 
be an independent, statistically rigorous longitudinal measure of educational attaiimient in the 
essential subject matters. It should be the very best it can be in this role. It should report 
progress on national goals publicly at the national and state levels by assessing representative 
samples of students. National education goals three and four are the real focus. NAEP 
should also collect selected student and school variables needed to monitor changes in the 
population of students and schools. NAEP will probably remain the primary source of 
performance data on Goals three and four until the end of the decade. 

NAEP is evolving from two decades of experience and we note several themes 
pointing to its future direction that we support strongly: 
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. Closer connection to national standards. The 1990 state by state NAEP took 
- shape as the-National Council of Teachers of Mathematics created its framework of standards, 
and NAEP attempted to incorporate some of the intent of those standards. 

. State by state reporting. The 1990 state by state NAEP introduced a powerful aid 
to the nation's thinking about education: data to enable states to track their own progress. 
The power of these data makes it more important for NAEP to embrace the emerging national 
content standards. Were this not to happen, some members of our panel caution, the effect of 
NAEP would be retrograde, not progressive. 

. Pronciency levels. Proficiency levels, which define the performance expected of 
students, enable the public to understand in concrete terms what the nation's students know 
and can do. Tliis is vital information. 

. Faster reporting. While it took 16 months to report the results of the 1990 state 
NAEP, the 1992 results will be available in ten months or less. 

• More performance questions. Approximately two thirds of the NAEP items arc 
multiple choice. However, NAEP is gradually moving toward more pcrforinance oriented 
kinds of assessment by using open ended questions. While open ended questions are not all 
ail that is commonly meant by performance assessment today, they are a start. 

. Concern about the future and the past NAEP has a long series of reports to its 
credit, but the national goals represent a watershed event for the assessment of educational 
progress in this country. It is now important to check changes from our current situation 
without losing the ability to follow trends from the seventies. NAEP is changing and that is 
appropriate as long as NAEP preserves its role as a stable, accurate set of statistics. 

A vision from five years out 

Assessment is changing fast. What was standard practice five years ago is 
unacceptable today* We tried to envision what assessment might look like five years from 
now, in order to provide a context for our recommendations. ITiere are many possible 
futures, and our recommendations do not depend on this one: 

In 1996, NAEP is still the major source of national data on performance, but other 
elements of the system are operating. Consensus on national content standards emerged 
slowly in the first half of the decade. NAEP evolved to approximate the new standards as 
they came on line. Huge numbers of people participated in discussions of what all students 
should know and be able to do, first in the states and then nation-wide. Most people 
acknowledge that creating and communicating those content standards was the crowning 
achievement of the reform effort. 
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A consortium of states, which now represents nearly half of the nation's enrollment, 
has been buildings national system- of examinations based on portfolios and other alternative 
assessments. Their work is far from done, but they have pilot tested portfolios, and have 
proved that large scale performance assessment works, 

A striking feature of the assessment landscape in 1996 is the acceptance of classroom 
teachers as designers of assessments. This involvement, particularly at local and state levels, 
produced great diversity in the assessment tasks and questions. Teacher involvement in 
assessment has provoked an explosive, and costly, demand for professional development 

In schools, performance assessment predominates but there were initial rough spots 
over how to guarantee consistency and manage time requirements. Computer image 
processing to manage portfolios is still a dream for most schools but many among the first 
generation of schools to embrace performance assessment have gone this route. Multiple 
choice testing has found a much smaller niche, but it appears to be secure now that even the 
most ardent assessment reformers have adatowledged that some achievement data can be 
gleaned efficiently in this way. However, the nation has outgrown its decades long 
dependence on standardized multiple choice tests. 

Many states filled in a basic repertoire of assessments in the core subjects to meet 
legislative pressures to report results across the curriculunu State assessments include many 
NAEP items. Some states accomplished this through joint ventures by sharing design costs. 
There is continuous debate, both in the National Education Standards and Assessments 
Council and elsewhere, over what matches the national standards end what does not. 

Reports on the national goals have appeared each year, and NAEP is a centerpiece. 
States and many communities have similar reports. The general public is more sophisticated 
about performance data. 

Each year, NAEP reports on yet another area of the curriculum. One of the 
developments that encouraged greater understanding was agreement by mid decade that 
results from a whole set of assessments should come out in concert just before the opening of 
school each year. This raised the visibility of performance data and showed respect for the 
local policy making cycle which was needed to drive change. 

The nation is making some progress, but not nearly as quickly as optimists had hoped. 
The annual drumbeat of reporting and discussion of those reports has convinced most people 
of just how difficult change will be. Concern about equity of results is a part of every debate 
on performance. 

Now in 1996, it is clear that the national assessment again needs a strategic mid 
course correction. But the overall direction selected in 1992 still seems right, and most 
Americans are far more interested in boosting the results than in changing the testing system. 
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Making the NARP part of that vision real 



In reality, of course, it will work out differently. We will move both faster and 
slower. While we think wc sec the major forces, we have no doubt missed some important 
ones. But this vision focuses our attention on the main question: What must we do now? 
This is what we recommend: 



1. Alignment of NAEP frameworks and national content standards 

The national content standards should drive NAEP. Hie National Assessment 
Governing Board's (NAGB) apparent willingness to do this is visible in its efforts to alter 
NAEP to incorporate the NCTM standards as they have emerged since 1988. Everyone will 
have to manage through a period of uncertainty in the next few years because national 
standards development will impose on an already defined test development schedule. Today, 
the NAEP mathematics test does not fiiUy match the NCTM standards. However, about half 
of the items of the eighth grade mathematics tests were judged by mathematics education 
experts to be related to cross-<mttmg themes of the NCTM curriculum and evaluation 
standards.* 

The science assessment is another case in point. The National Academy of Science is 
developing content and assessment standards for 1994, and NAEP is creating a science 
assessment to be administered and the results reported in 1994. These two efforts are not on 
the same cycle. The NAEP science assessment would have to be postponed to 1996 to fiilly 
capture the Academy's work. Nevertheless, collaboration over the next 18 months could 
cause these two efforts to influence each other, to the benefit of both. 

Because NAEP has historically operated in the absence of national standards reflecting 
what we expect students to know and be able to do, it has tended to measure what is taught 
and learned rather than a national consensus on what should be. However as we envision a 
time when national standards become more prominent, we would expect this to change. And 
in fact, NAEP has attempted to do this in aligning itself with recent standard setting efforts in 
mathematics, for example. 

Still, it will take a long time for the nation to deliver the educational performance 
envisioned by the standards. Some members of our subcommittee argued that NAEP should 
immediately reflect the content standards on the grounds that it makes no sense to gradually 
calibrate the thermometer once we know that 98.6 degrees is what is expected. But extreme 



* Personal communication with Robert Glaser, Chair of the National Academy panel 
commissioned by NCES on the evaluation of the trial state NAEP. 
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differences between current practice and the content standards, and between practice and what 
is measured by NAEP, would strain credibility. After much discussion, we concluded 
that NAEP should both report results against the agreed upon content standards and report 
results of what is actually going on in the nation's classrooms. Presenting both kinds of 
information would recognize that a major departure from current practice will take time, but 
would also keep visible the gap between practice and expectation while tracking progress 
toward the goals. 

Standard setting efforts, and the communication of those efforts, should move ^;ery 
quickly. The more people involved in these standards setting exercises the better. For 
NAEP, that means expanding the consensus building process to include thousands rather than 
hundreds. For other standard setting efforts such as NCTM, the message is that more people 
in schools and out need to be informed of the solid work that has been done. 



2* Reporting NAEP results at state and national level 

There were only 7500 copies of the national goals report in the initial printing. A 
recent poll from the National PTA found that few parents knew about the goals or could 
name even one of them. NAEP suffers from the same problem. A national assessment 
expert urged one of our committee members to pick ten first rate teachers and ask them what 
NAEP stands for. None of them will know, he said. And sadly, he was right. 

NAEP is not intended to drive classroom practice directly. TTiat is a task better 
performed by local and state level assessments. But is it important that teachers and other 
citizens become at least as aware of NAEP reports as they are of the Dow Jones Index or the 
cunent unemployment figures. It is not sufficient to point out that this assessment is intended 
primarily to support the policy process. Without much wider familiarity with NAEP results, 
national and state policy leaders t mply will not have the public or professional support they 
need to act on the results. 

There are other reasons for expanding knowledge of NAEP. Teachers and students 
provide the data for NAEP. Individual schools receive no results that are of immediate use to 
them. This fact has often been cited to justify the view that the assessment understates the 
nation's educational performance because there is no incentive to perform on the test. Wider 
knowledge of NAEP would not create personal incentives but could in the context of 
heightened involvement in reform efforts in general give teachers and students some sense 
that they were participating in significant activities. As more teachers take leading roles in 
the design of state and local performance assessments, they will expect much greater 
information about NAEP. 

Timing the release of NAEP results each year is important. We want maximum 
visibility for the NAEP results to focus attention on the goals. Release during the winter 
would be in the midst of budget negotiations at state and local levels. Test data appearing 
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then will enliven one side of the debate or the other but wont drive planning. Release in 
early summer will find most of the people who can do something with the results distracted 
by vacations, recovering from the year just completed, or engrossed in professional 
development programs planned much earlier. Release during the early fall will be lost in the 
activity that is familiar to anyone who has been in school. 

The best time for release is in late August. This is when the nation is gearing up for 
another school year. During the months prior to release, educators, other partners in 
educational policy, and the media can be informed about what is coming so that people have 
time to coordinate their efforts with the anticipated reports. For example, states and schools 
can gain more visibility for their own performance reports in the fall if they are ready to 
comment on the most recent NAEP data. 

And since NAEP results are and will remain such a critical part of the system to track 
the national education goals, it is particularly important that the National Goveming Board 
and the National Goals Panel coordinate the release of their reports. Such coordination can 
only intensify the public attention given to both the NAEP results and the aimual report of the 
Goals Panel. 

When NAEP results appear, there should be a really massive commimication strategy 
so that every teacher, every parent has the chance to read at least the basic findings. NAGB 
can contribute to a greater awareness by coordinating with other national assessment groups 
such as SAT and ACT so that a connected series of messages hits at almost the same time. 
The objective should be a powerful national message, which is then underscored by searching, 
thoughtful discussion in a hundred thousand arenas close to home. We would like to see 
every state, every local school board, every community, every dinner table discussion tum at 
some point to performance results. 

3. Quality and breadth of items and tasks in each subject matter area 

The pool of items for NAEP should be greatly expanded. TTie pool is much smaller 
than is commonly recognized. A wider pool of questions will give the NAEP tests more 
stability over the long term. 

Expansion of the pool would also permit the annual release of a much larger number 
of items for public discussion without compromising the security of the tests. This will 
permit state assessments to include NAEP items and thus strengthen the connections among 
state assessments and national standards. Public discussion of released test items is one 
important way to focus attention on what performance is expected. Such discussion is 
commonplace after national assessments in some European nations where the press recounts 
public reaction to interesting test questions. 



Pcrfonnancc based tasks arc emerging nov; in great variety from teachers who are 
comiected to the experiments with alternative forms of assessment. NAGB's attention to this 
work could contribute significantly to the quality of these tasks, 

4. Subject matter and grade levels 

NAEP should not be limited to the core subjects mentioned in the National Education 
Goals, Citizenship, the arts and foreign languages, for example, arc also vital areas where the 
public needs reliable measures of performance. All of these parts of the curriculum are 
important, so how should the Goals Panel and NAGB decide which items to add to the 
assessment next? One reasonable approach would be to turn to those subject areas that are 
ferthcst along in laying the groundwork for assessment. Tlie arts education community, for 
example, seems to have developed a solid basis for portfolio and performance assessment and 
should be considered an early candidate for NAEP assessment. 

In general, the subconmiittce is content with the subject matter and grade levels of the 
current NAEP approach. Some members note that while the subject area disciplines 
predominate in the National Goals and in most current assessment, there is growing interest in 
interdisciplinary approaches to curriculum and instructional practices. NAGB would do well 
to continue to track this interest and support research into assessment along these lines. We 
would also like to see research on the uscfahicss of assessments at the 12th grade because we 
are concerned about the low motivation for performance that appears characteristic of the end 
of high school today. 



5. Achievement levels 

The setting of achievement levels was the most controversial aspect of the 1990 
state-by-state NAEP. But beyond the controversy is a fundamental point. Hie nation needs 
unambiguous, carefully defined achievement levels in all the core subject areas. 

When results appear, the public needs to know what the achievement levels mean.' 
TTie best definitions go beyond simple explanations to include examples and illustrations. 

Setting the achievement levels cannot be hunried. It will take years to get it right, and 
probably the efforts of a very great many people. Technical adequacy will take relatively 
few individuals, but we are also aiming for widespread support, and that demands a very open 
process. 



6, Performance tasks 

Performance assessment has attracted so much attention that many people seem to 
embrace it without being troubled by the lack of a shared definition of what it means. 
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Performance assessments are those in which the "answer" is the behavior itself, rather than a 
description of it. For example, rather than identifying correct usage from among a number of 
alternatives, the student must actually write and demonstrate correct usage. Or instci^d of 
identifying correct statements about a particular art form, the student choreographs and 
performs the dance. 

There are many fonns of performance assessment, but all of them involve judgements 
about student work in relation to an objective set of criteria. Portfolios are collections of 
student work, often including rough drafts as well as the finished product. Portfolios represent 
work collects i over an extended period, sometimes over more than one year. Performances 
or exhibitioa'. refer to a demonstration of competence, either before a panel or a larger 
audience. Projects are a third form that involve the preparation and presentation of many 
kinds of information as in a research report or some other medium. 

Performance assessment lacks the nine decades of experience and psychometrics that 
undergird more traditional forms of assessment, but one who has encountered the best of what 
is available in performance assessment would find ic hard to doubt its power to motivate 
teaching and learning. 

It is a strongly held belief among many educators, not yet supported by abundant 
research, although that is coming, that performance assessment gives a better picture of what 
students know and can do than does multiple choice testing. NAEP has for much of its 
history been the source of innovation in assessment. On the matter of performance 
assessment, NAEP is following now rather than leading. However, NAEP only has to tum to 
its own history for examples of leadership in performance assessment, such as its assessments 
in music and the visual arts in 1978-79. 

We believe that NAEP should do as much as it can to join and encourage current 
experiments and development in performance assessment. For reasons of cost, it may appear 
that the only opportunities available to NAEP right now are open ended questions, writing 
samples, and opportunities for students to show their work on test booklets. But with many 
states now committv^d to full scale development of portfolio assessments among other 
measures, there is reason to consider the use of performance assessment as part of NAEP on a 
sample basis. 

And the nation again needs NAEP leadership as it expands what is possible in 
performance assessment. NAEP's influence is such that if it turns in this direction, it will 
empower inventors elsewhere. But the influence can work in both directions. If performance 
assessment gains in practice, NAEP will lose credibility if it does not reflect practices that 
many teachers find sensible. 
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7. How often to assess? 



There should be enough time between reports for schools and policy leaders to do 
something with the results and be able to conclude that the next test will reflect their efforts. 
This argues for a relatively long cycle between repetitions of say, a science assessment. 
Assessment on a national scale is complex, and it won't be done well if the assessing 
organization must continually gear up, then slow down. This argues for a steady state in 
' /hich the annual assessment cycle is the same. The subjects tested can change each year, but 
there should be something being tested in much the same way each year. 

The national goals tied to the year 2000 are the immediate driving force behind all of 
this, and it seems reasonable to have at least two data points on each of the core subject areas 
between now and the end of the decade. This argues for a relatively short cycle. 

Put all of this together, and we conclude that a three-year qrcle is the best option. 
Each of the core subjects would be tested every three years, with some part of the core tested 
and reported each year. Other subjects not part of the core would be assessed less frequently. 
TTie results of this effort would be included in the Goals Panel Report in the year following 
data collection. 

TTie following table illustrates this proposed data collection schedule. Hie entries for 
the core subjects are: Rdng= Reading, Math= Mathematics, Wrtng= Writing, Scie=Sciencc, 
HstTy= History, and Geog= Geography. Sub A through D represent possible non-core 
subjects. As reported in the table, 1992 NAEP data are currently being collected in Reading, 
Writing, and Mathematics. 

PROPOSED NAEP SCHEDULE 



1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


Rdng 


Scie 


Geog 


Rdng 


Scie 


Geog 


Rdng 


Scie 


Geog 


Math 


Hstry 


Wrtng 


Math 


Hstry 


Wrtng 


Math 


Hstry 


Wrtng 


Wrtng 


Sub A 


Sub B 


Sub C 


Sub D 


Sub A 


Sub B 


Sub C 


Sub D 



8. Other statistics 

There are two opposite views on how much data to collect concerning instructional 
practices and student characteristics. One position is that these data are powerful motivators 
for change because they allow state policy leaders to focus local attention on practices 
associated with poor performance. One example is the link between high TV viewing time 
and low academic performance. From this perspective, it is important to place the academic 
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perfonnanoe data in context. Results are what count, but so is having an equitable chance to 
reach those high levels of performance. 



The other position is that data about instructional practices should be largely removed 
from NAEP because the relationships between practice and results arc very complex and 
reliable reporting would require an impossibly large array of data. TTiosc who take this 
position point out that the burden on teachers and schools is already too high, and that they 
learned nothmg new from this part of the assessment. It follows from this view that it would 
be better to drop most of the mstructional practices data from NAEP and develop a separate 
research study on a sample basis. 

There is obvious room for middle ground here, smcc no one disputes the need for 
valid results, for more information, for collecting only what can be reported, and for 
amplifying NAEP reports with additional scholarly studies on a sample basis. We would 
stress solid research to follow up themes that appear interesting, and would reduce the 
emphasis on simple cross tabulations in the reporting of NAEP results because they lead to 
inappropriate causal inferences. We recognize that this recommendation will require a 
vigorous research program and a budget to support it. 



A final word 

For most of the decade, NAEP will be the primary source of information on the 
nation's progress toward national education goals three and four. NAEP will not be the only 
source - many other elements of a national examination system are appearing and must be 
supported - and NAEP will not be a fixed system. NAEP is changing to incorporate national 
content standards, faster reporting, more performance based questions, and state by state 
reporting. The direction of these changes, when coupled with NAEP's two decades of solid 
reporting on educational progress, is encouraging. 

But NAEP cannot be taken for granted. It must be reauthorized periodically, and this 
year is one such occasion. The state by state NAEP in particular is a temporary enhancement 
to the system, and while we think it should become a permanent feature of the national report 
card, it will disappear without Congressional action. Hie National Goals Panel can be the 
champion for this action. 
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